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Community Builders’ Council Executive Committee Takes Fresh Look 
At Suburban Development Problems 
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Evolution of a Shopping Center. The plan above is the last of an interesting series of five prepared 
over the past year for a shopping center to be developed by Sims and Grupe of Stockton, California 
Plan 1 (see page 3) was originally presented to the Executive Committee of the Community Build- 
ers’ Council at a Plan Analysis Session in February, 1950. Suggestions of tl i 
corporated into Plans 2 (not shown) and 3 (page 3), which shows the t m 

Plan 4 (not shown) contained an “L” shaped mall with delivery service around the periphery 

store group. Plan 5 above resulted from the suggestions of the Plan Analysis meeting in Deny 
The “T” shape mall, its relationship to the parking areas, and the handling of the service courts art 


of particular interest in solving pedestrian and delivery problems in the smaller center. 


In October the Executive Committee of the Community Builders’ Council held a three-day work session 
in Denver, Colorado, on community development problems with Chairman Hugh Potter presiding. This was 
followed by two days devoted to one of its famous Plan Analysis Sessions attended by Council members who 
came from all parts of the country. Some of the items discussed by the Executive Committee follow. 

Continued on Page 3 
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Trends in Urban Areas—A Census Report 


Outstanding facts about American cities, as revealed by the 17th Decennial 
Census, were discussed by Dr. Roy V. Peel, Director of the U. S. Census, at the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Businessmen’s Conference on Urban Problems, held 
in Washington in November. As Dr. Peel's remarks are of vital interest and 
importance to everyone concerned with urban growth ana development, they 
have been reproduced here at some length. 


Outstanding Facts About American Cities 


Farm to City to Suburb—Fifty years ago, three out of five Americans lived 
in rural territory. Today, three out of five live in urban territory. The two 
great trends within this change are the steady long-time farm population decline 
and the strong suburban growth evident since the time of World War I and 
greatly accelerated during World War II. A third trend is the stabilization of 
lations. not The 
observed for three decades, but the revealed extent of these changes is a bit 
startling as results of the Census of 1950 are compiled. 
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One-Third in Big Cities—Today there are in the United States 232 cities of 
over 50,000 population, 106 of them each containing over 100,000 inhabitants. 
Together, these 232 cities have a population of over 54 million, or more than 
one-third of the Nation’s population of 150.7 million. 

More than one-half of the Nation’s population is concentrated in the 168 
Standard Metropolitan Areas of the country. Each of these areas is comprised of 
one or more contiguous counties containing at least one central city of over 50,000 
population as the core of an economically and socially integrated cluster of 
people. The combined population of these metropolitan areas now exceeds 84 
million inhabitants. Most of these people reside in the central cities and their 
immediate suburbs. 


Gain is Urban—Over four-fifths of the national population increase in the 
last 10 years took place within the 168 metropolitan areas. As the Nation 
gained a little over 19 million, the metropolitan areas gained nearly 15 million. 
Within these areas, the population of the suburbs had the largest increase, both 
numerically and in rate of growth. The outlying parts of the metropolitan areas 
gained 9.0 million or 35 per cent compared with the central cities’ gain of 5.7 
million or 13 per cent. While the rate of population growth in the expanding 
metropolitan suburbs was nearly 2!2 times that of the national rate of 14.5 per 
cent, the rate for the central cities fell short of the national average. The slow- 
ing of the growth rate in the cities is now the rule. It is evidence of the flatten- 
ing out, or decentralization of the cities. 


Data Confirms Suburban Tide—Further evidence on the expansion of sub- 
urban population comes from the 1950 Census of Housing and the 1948 Census 
of Business. The Housing Census shows, as is obvious to expect, that the increase 
in the number of suburban dwelling units has kept pace with the greater rate of 
suburban population growth. Likewise, a recent summary of the 1948 Business 
Census reveals that for the 32 metropolitan areas containing cities of 250,000 or 
more population, the rate of business growth in the suburbs has exceeded that 


in the central cities. This is probably true down the scale. 


Causes for Trend to Suburbs 


With some exceptions, the central cities of the country simply have grown 
beyond their set political boundaries and are overflowing into rural neighbor- 
hoods. Aside from this general pattern, however, there are other factors to be 


noted: 

1. Families move to the suburbs because they want to own a house and at 
least a small tract of land. The economic condition of a great number of 
families has so improved in the prosperity of the “40s that they have been 
able to satisfy this desire. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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A GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


The report on “Expressways” pre- 
pared by the Toledo-Lucas County Plan 
Commission contains one of the best 
statements we have seen on the place 
of highways in the urban 
The statement is as follows: 


complex. 


“It is the duty and function of the 
Plan Commissions in analyzing any 
plan for community development to 
take the broad view and to ferret out 
the conflicts which such plan presents 
to other community needs and services. 
In other words, a thorofare plan must 
be more than a scheme for relieving 
traffic congestion. It must be harmon- 
ized with the critical need to make To- 
ledo’s home neighborhoods good places 
in which to live, to expand and 
strengthen our industrial economy, to 
promote and preserve our commerce, 
and to increase our recreational oppor- 
Where proposals 
conflict with these objectives, such pro- 
posals must be revised and adjusted 
until satisfactory compromises, neither 
detrimental to smooth traffic flow nor 
other urban functions, are found.” 


tunities. 
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FRANK H. AYRES 


Members of ULI will learn with re- 
gret of the passing of Frank H. Ayres 
of Los Angeles, ULI Trustee and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Community Builders’ Council, on De- 
cember 20, 1950. Among other projects, 
Mr. Ayres was the developer of the 
well-known Westchester Shopping Cen- 
ter in Los Angeles. His death is a 
serious loss to the Council and the In- 
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SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Summary of Recent Trends in Com- 
munity Development 


Shepping Centers: Buildings in ma- 
jor shopping centers are now almost 
universally of contemporary design, 
with simple lines and covered pedes- 
trian walks. It was stressed that care 
must be exercised in the use of con- 
temporary architecture in order to ob- 
tain economy with distinction and 
character in design and appearance. : 
Various types of pedestrian mall treat- | / ))/ BES Be BS 66 Ge es Se 
ments are now being used in a number | EE 
of new major centers, several of which 
are employing service tunnels or in- | | _ re Coe 
corporating lower level service into | ¥ | iene 
the basement areas. The mall arrange- TIT mm Mumma 
ment complicates provisions for servic- 
ing and requires double frontage stores 
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in many cases. Its use appears to be 
limited principally to the major center 
where depressed service and double 
frontages can be handled effectively. 
The use of canopies is increasing in 
all parts of the country. Both canti- Evolution of a Shopping Center, Sims and Grupe, Developers, Stockton, California. 
levered and post supported canopies Plans 1 and 3. For description, see page l. 
have been used effectively. Where the 
latter is used, posts must be located 
well back of the curb to avoid inter- 
ference with parked cars. 
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Trends in Store Grouping: In major 
centers there has been a tendency in 
some parts of the country to group 
food markets, instead of separating 
them, on the theory that food shopping 
is done in the morning while other 
shops are patronized principally dur- 
ing afternoon hours. There is also a 
trend toward grouping restaurants. 
The trend to place supermarkets to- 
gether was questioned, however, on 
the grounds that the woman shopper 
does not go to more than one market 
the same day, and that the practice of 
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one day a week food shoppiny is in- 
creasing. The separation of food mar- 
kets aids in distributing the shopping 
load to the benefit of other stores in 
the center. 
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Traffic: One of the aspects of major 
shopping centers which has frequently ZGLV SAM /M AOL T DPI KE g 
not received sufficient attention is the 960 { 
question of the automobile traffic vol- : CLANS 
ume generated. 

Major centers are being projected 
which provide spaces for 2,000-8,000 chasing power in the tributary trade Costs: Costs tor shopping center de- 
cars, which, with a 4 to 5 car turnover, area. Traffic limitations of approach velopment have increased approxi- 
develop large volumes of traffic with routes, and the extent to which they mately 11 in the past year. Costs 
high peak periods. In such cases the can or will be improved, are important are ranging from $11.00-$12.00 per 
1aximum size of a center may be de- elements in both location and extent square foot for small neighborhood 
termined as much by the amount of of a major center. This aspect should centers of one story, without basement, 
vehicular traffic which can reach it be studied by a traffic engineer work- to $16.00-$17.00 for major centers con- 
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conveniently as by the potential pur- ing with the site planner and architect. ‘taining a partment store. In 
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SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
major center, with a department store, 
costs are running around $15.00, in- 
cluding full basement, parking, paving 
and utilities. This is exclusive of fix- 
floor finishing or air-condition- 
another center, $16.00 
foot two-level 
store 


tures, 
ing. In 
per square includes a 
department with basement, ex- 
clusive of air-conditioning, floor finish- 
ing or wall decorating. In still another 
major center, building costs are run- 
ning between $17.00 and $18.00, includ- 
and _ individual 
basements, and two- 
Finished second floor 
office space between $19.00 
and $20.00, with air-conditioning and 
center $15.00 
and central 


major 


ing air-conditioning 
heating, 
story buildings. 


several 
costs are 


heating. In a smaller 
air-conditioning 


Tn coveral eacac tvnical one- 
in several cases typica: 


covers 
heating 
story buildings are being constructed 
for $11.00 to $12.00 without basement. 

Service tunnel costs have been found 
to run around $1.00 for each square 
foot of first floor store area. 

Costs of parking and service facili- 
ties are running between $2.50 to $3.00 
foot of store. Land 
any of the 


per each square 


costs are not included in 


above figures. 
Residential Development 


Homes Associations: The theory that 
Homes Associations would not be suc- 
cessful in communities of low-priced 
homes has not been borne out by ex- 
perience. A number of cases discussed 
indicated that medium 
and low-cost developments are among 
the most active groups, with a high at- 
tendance at meetings and participation 
in association activities. A case of 
special interest involved an adjacent 
developer who had built along almost 
identical lines with the original com- 
munity project. He was unable to mar- 
ket his homes, however, when prospec- 
tive purchasers found they were not 
part of the original development and 
were not covered by the 
His project was permitted to come into 
however, after certain 
features of his land development had 
been brought up to required standards, 
with beneficial results to his develop- 
ment. 

Other items discussed 
continuing trend toward wider lots, 
costs of utilities, street and roadway 
hillside development, land 


associations in 


association. 


the association, 


included the 


widths, 
leases, and land costs with relation to 
total house costs. 

Seventeen plans of Council members 
analyzed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, ranging from smail shopping 
centers to several complete communities. 


were 
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TRENDS IN URBAN AREAS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Increased automobile ownership, 
with better public trans- 
portation, better roads, extension 
of public utilities, have played a 
part. 


along 


Pressure of 
cities 


overcrowding in the 
due to lack of adequate 
housing facilities. 


Desire of parents to provide their 
children with safer play conditions 
with the benefits of country 
life they themselves knew as chil- 
dren. 


and 


Decentralization of industry, and 
the development around new fac- 
tories of communities housing the 


families of their employees. 


To some extent, a desire to escape 
nighei city taXeés. 


Major Problems From Spread of Cities 


Pressure for Services—The daytime 
population of cities is much larger 
than the resident population. One only 
has to watch the inbound traffic from 
the suburbs during the early morning 
hours to this. The congested 
street-side and off-street parking fa- 
cilities, and bumper-to-bumper rush- 
hour traffic prove the point. Not so 
evident to the eye are the other strains 
on utilities and on municipal services. 
The demand on the central city’s serv- 
and facilities has brought added 
costs toward which little is contrib- 
uted by these hordes of human star- 
ings which come to the city to feed 
in the daytime and retire to their sub- 
urban roosting places at night. 


realize 


ices 


Downtown Business—The 1948 Busi- 
ness Census reveals that the downtown 
business centers of the large cities have 
virtually been stabilized. It is not true 
that the 


have shown withering 
away, but competition has 
sprung up for them in the suburbs. As 
here in the District of Columbia, many 
of the big 


the problem by 


any signs of 


serious 


have met 
establishing large 
branch stores at favorable points in the 
suburbs. But just as the movement of 
population from the central city’s resi- 
dential sections to the suburbs has held 
down or even depreciated tax values, 
the spreading out of business to the 
suburbs has further prevented the 
strengthening of the tax base necessary 
to meet the increasing cost of munici- 
pal operations. 


business houses 


Problem in Suburbs—Because they 


are not as well organized for the pur- 


needs as 
the suburbs have their 
problems too. They cannot depend on 
the central city’s organization for 
police and fire protection, for street 
maintenance, for schools, and for all 
the other needs of a concentrated pop- 
ulation. At the same time, these sub- 
urbs under county jurisdiction have 
grown so rapidly that the county or- 
ganization has not been able always to 
keep up with the tide. Sometimes the 
exploiting type of suburban develop- 
ment has aggravated the problem as 
these developers unloaded poorly con- 
structed streets and inadequate facili- 
ties on the community. More often, 
however, the pace of development and 
growth has been so great that the col- 
lision has been inevitable without any 
intent of subterfuge. 


pose of meeting community 
the cities are, 


to Cities—This 


mavement to 


Problems Common 
tidal wave of pop 
the suburbs has intensified the 
types of problems for ¢ y 
almost every section of the Nation. 
The suburban movement often has 
meant the degeneration of once fruit- 
ful tax income sources, a degeneration 
of highly appraised residential sections 
to low income depreciated areas. Over- 
crowding has put strains on municipal 
facilities. For the average city, traffic 
and parking are immediate difficulties 
directly traceable to suburban growth. 
The streets require more maintenance, 
new arterial thoroughfares must be 
built, and at the same time extremely 
valuable property is lost as a tax 
source because of conversion to park- 
ing areas. The problems of education 
and welfare are growing. The prob- 
lem of utilities will continue to inten- 
sify as long as the suburban trend con- 
tinues, with the demand for expansion 
of sewer systems, for police and fire 
protection, and all the other services 
and facilities that municipalities are 
expected to provide. 


same 
officials in 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent business and residential areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas through practical research 
and education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies: 
$100, Sustaining and Community 
Builders’ Council membership. 








